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First  order  of  business:  An  apology  is  due  Martin  Gengerke.  In  the  last  number 
of  ’’The  Repository,”  I announced  that  Martin’s  ’’American  Numismatic  Auctions” 
was  available  in  a three  volume  set  at  a price  of  $36.95.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  set  is  $70.85.  The  $36.95  amount  is  for  Volume  I only.  When  I wrote  the 
announcement,  I quoted  the  price  as  it  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  first 
tome,  and  incorrectly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  cost  of  all  three  works.  I should 
have  remembered  that  my  personal  set  did,  indeed,  cost  $70.85.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  after  the  initial  purchase,  subsequent  revisions  are  available  at 
a forty  percent  discount.  Again,  I apologize  to  Martin  for  the  error,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  I caused  him  no  embarrassment  or  inconvenience.  The  set  is  a 
bargain  at  twice  the  cost! 

********************************************************************#**i^*#*^^^^*^j* 

In  the  preface  to  my  sixteenth  sale  catalogue,  I announced  that  I am  presently 
working  on  a manuscript  containing  the  biographies  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred numismatic  luminaries.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  of  the  readers  who  have  since  contacted  me,  offering  their  assistance.  I 
can  use  all  the  help  I can  get,  as  information  for  many  of  the  subjects  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  through  the  resources  available  to  me.  Much  of  the  data  will 
be  gathered  from  the  various  numismatic  periodicals  published  during  the  past 
century  and  a half;  but  sadly,  these  publications  do  not  offer  much  information 
on  many  of  the  individuals.  Aside  from  biographical  details,  I can  also  use 
any  photographs  which  may  be  available.  These  will,  naturally,  be  promptly 
returned  upon  completion  of  the  project.  To  date  I have  completed  biographies 
on  about  forty  individuals,  and  a number  of  these  sketches  will  appear  in  my 
forthcoming  catalogue  of  the  Hofmann  Library  (Jan.  23,  1988).  Again,  if  any 
reader  would  be  interested  in  lending  a hand,  I will  be  happy  to  forward  a 
list  of  subjects  being  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  work. 

************************************************************^t******************* 

1988  promises  to  be  a very  active  year  for  yours  truly.  Following  the  sale  of 
the  large  and  important  Hofmann  Library  in  January,  plans  call  for  additional 
sales  in  April,  July,  September  and  December.  The  April  offering  will  be  un- 
usual due  to  the  inclusion  of  a large  non-numismatic  library  which  has  just  been 
received.  The  collection,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Frank  Knight,  represents 
his  personal  working  library,  formed  during  the  time  that  he  was  the  publisher 
of  ’’The  American  Collector,”  a highly  respected  periodical  covering  antiques  and 
other  collectibles.  Mr.  Knight  was  associated  with  ’’Coin  World”  during  its  form- 
ative years,  and  was  at  one  time  its  advertising  manager.  Also  included  in  the 
April  sale  will  be  the  balance  of  the  fine  works  from  the  Hofmann  Library,  along 
with  the  outstanding  research  library  of  an  old  California  coin  dealership.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  lots  to  be  of- 
fered in  this  fine  sale.  To  date,  more  than  eighty  large  boxes  await  unpacking, 
and  additional  material  is  arriving  daily.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sale  will 
be  my  largest  yet. 
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Readera  of  this  publication  who  are  also  members  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania 
Society,  are  familiar  with  the  present  controversy  regarding  the  name  of  the 
organization,  and  the  title  of  its  official  journal.  Some  members  object  to 
the  use  of  words  which  indicate  insanity  or  craziness;  while  others  see  the 
words  as  tongue-in-cheek  descriptions  of  an  insatiable  love  for  numismatic  lit- 
erature. My  personal  feeling  is  that,  although  most  of  us  hold  a deep  appre- 
ciation for  our  hobby,  we  should  not  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  The  word 
"asylum”  has  several  meanings  - among  them  are  haven  shelter  or  retreat.  Like- 
wise, "mania"  is  a term  meaning,  first  and  foremost,  "excessive  excitement  or 
enthusiasm"  (Random  House  College  Dictionary,  def.  1). 

In  Vol.  I,  No.  2 of  Thomas  L.  Elder's  early  house  organ,  "The  Elder  Monthly," 
he  penned  the  following: 

"At  a recent  book  sale  held  by  the  Anderson  Co.,  of  this  city,  a copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  'Science  and  Health'  fetched  the 
astounding  price  of  $110,  with  a number  of  bidders.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  person  who  bought  the  book  had  any  special  interest  in 
Christian  Science  itself  but  bid  on  account  of  the  book's  rarity.  It 
is  a significant  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  rarity 
and  not  the  contents  of  a book  which  appeals  to  the  bibliomaniac." 

I would  seriously  doubt  that  the  readers  of  Elder's  journal  were  terribly  upset 
over  his  use  of  the  final  word  in  the  above  paragraph. 

Speaking  of  Elder's  periodical,  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  May,  1907 
(Vol.  II,  No.  3)  issue.  I believe  it  admirably  serves  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  knowledge  with  respect  to  numismatics. 

DIVISION  OF  A COIN  COLLECTION 
In  Which  the  "Numismatic  Dunce"  Played  a Part. 

By  Edgar  H.  Adams 

In  one  of  the  New  Jersey  towns  not  far  from  New  York  lived  a collector  of  old 
coins,  whose  specialty  was  the  accumulation  of  every  single  date  and  denomina- 
tion of  the  United  States  series.  He  had  five  children  - two  boys  and  three 
girls  - all  of  whom  looked  with  a mild  sort  of  contempt  upon  their  father's 
hobby  - that  is,  all  of  them  except  the  oldest  son. 

Whenever  the  father  came  into  possession  of  a rare  specimen  after  which  he  had 
long  sought,  his  enthusiasm  just  had  to  have  some  sort  of  outlet,  and  he  would 
tell  the  glorious  news  to  his  family. 

But  the  four  younger  children  listened  rather  coldly  and  were  very  perceptibly 
bored  as  the  happy  parent  dwelt  in  glowing  terms  upon  the  rarity  of  his  newest 
acquisition,  which  rounded  out  a series,  and  for  which  at  times  he  paid  a good 
round  sum. 

The  eldest  boy,  however,  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  collecting  instinct,  and 
he  always  sympathized  with  his  father  and  rejoiced  whenever  a coins  was  added 
to  the  collection  that  was  required  to  fill  out  a consecutive  list  of  dates.  In 
fact,  so  much  interest  did  he  take  that  in  time  he  knew  every  coin  in  the  collec- 
tion by  heart,  its  rarity,  the  cause  of  the  rarity,  what  it  had  cost  his  father, 
and  also  just  what  it  would  bring  on  the  market. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  father  had  brought  together  a collection  of  United 
States  coins  which  was  practically  complete,  embracing  almost  every  rarity 
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known  to  the  American  numismatist.  Acquaintances  often  would  say  to  the  younger 
children  that  they  had  heard  their  father  owned  a very  fine  collection. 

"Oh,  yes,  father  has  quite  a bunch  of  coins,"  said  the  youngest  son,  indiffer- 
ently, "and  he  has  the  collecting  bug  so  bad  that  he  thinks  of  little  else, 
spending  money  for  old  pieces  of  metal  that  could  very  well  be  applied  to  other 
purposes. " 

Shortly  afterward  the  father  died,  and  it  was  found  that  his  coin  collection 
represented  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  estate.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  will  specified  that  the  collection  should  be  divided  equally  among  the 
five  children.  They  were  to  select  the  coins  piece  by  piece,  the  eldest  to  have 
the  first  choice,  the  next  to  have  second  pick,  and  so  on. 

On  the  day  of  the  division  the  collection  was  brought  out  and  the  distribution 
began.  The  four  younger  heirs  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  value  of  the 
coins  which  they  had  so  long  ridiculed,  and  of  this  fact  the  eldest  son  was  well 
aware,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  evidently  to  profit  by  his  knowledge. 

The  silver  dollars  were  the  first  to  be  divided,  and  the  eldest  son  selected  the 
one  dated  179^.  It  was  a superb  specimen,  in  uncirculated  condition,  of  the 
first  issue  of  coins  of  the  denomination,  and  was  easily  worth  $500.  The  next 
heir,  a daughter,  thought  that  the  value  of  coins  was  estimated  by  the  age,  and, 
having  seen  her  brother  select  the  one  dated  179^,  she  took  the  next  in  line, 
that  of  1795.  In  this  year  many  dollars  were  struck,  however,  and  the  coin  was 
one  of  the  commonest  denomination,  but  worth,  owing  to  its  exceptional  condition, 
about  $5. 

The  tird  heir  selected  the  one  dated  1796,  having  no  more  knowledge  than  the  sec- 
ond; the  next  took  the  dollar  dated  1797.  All  of  these  coins  were  very  common, 
and  not  worth  more  than  two  or  three  dollars  each. 

The  eldest  son  jumped  a f ew  dates  to  the  l80^  dollar  when  his  turn  came  around 
again.  This  coin  was  worth  anywhere  from  $1000  to  $2000,  being  the  rarist  of 
the  dollar  issues. 

The  other  heirs,  still  completely  at  sea,  kept  on  selecting  the  next  oldest  date, 
and  when  the  third  privilege  of  choice  fell  to  the  eldest  he  made  a leap  in  dates 
to  the  dollar  dated  1852,  which,  notwithstanding  its  recent  date,  is  a scarce 
coin.  Only  1100  were  struck  in  this  year,  and  as  much  as  $75  has  been  paid  for 
an  uncirculated  specimen.  In  the  meanwhile  the  other  heirs  were  selecting  the 
dollars  dated  during  the  forties,  which  with  but  few  exceptions  were  not  worth 
more  than  a few  cents  above  face  value.  Then  the  eldest  took  the  1851  dollar, 
another  great  rarity.  Of  these  there  were  but  1300  coined,  and  a fine  specimen 
has  brought  $85.  Of  course  a certain  knowledge  of  the  coin’s  value  was  known 
by  the  elder  son,  for  the  dollars  of  the  preceeding  year,  in  which  ^0,000  were 
struck,  are  worth  only  face  value  or  a trifle  above.  Then  the  1858  dollar  was 
taken  by  the  first  heir.  There  is  no  record  of  the  coinage  of  these  dollars, 
but  a fine  specimen  is  worth  around  forty  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  old  collec- 
tor had  been  very  careful  to  obtain  specimens  in  the  finest  condition. 

The  division  of  dollars  continued  until  the  whole  series  was  exhausted,  very  few 
rarities  were  left,  and  one  dollar  was  worth  about  as  much  as  the  other. 

Then  the  half  dollars  were  brought  out,  and  to  the  eldest  son,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  fell  the  third  choice.  The  heir  who  had  secured  first  choice,  highly 
elated,  promptly  took  the  first  of  the  series,  which  was  struck  in  179^,  and, 
if  in  perfect  condition,  might  be  worth  $10.  The  second  took  the  one  dated  1795, 
worth  about  the  same  in  like  condition,  while  the  eldest  gladly  took  the  one 
dated  1796,  a kind  Providence  seeming  to  be  with  him  in  conjunction  with  his  ex- 


pert  knowledge,  for  the  half  dollar  of  this  date  is  one  of  the  very  rarest,  and 
has  sold  for  $225.  The  next  choice  took  the  1797,  and  stumbled  into  a good  lit- 
tle fortune,  for  this  coin  in  perfect  condition,  is  valued  at  $125. 

The  oldest  son  then  ignored  the  long  array  of  intervening  dates  and  skipped  to 
the  1838  half  dollar  with  the  mint  letter  "0"  when  next  his  turn  came.  This  is 
valued  at  $75,  only  four  of  them  having  been  struck,  and  after  he  had  made  this 
selection  seemed  to  take  very  little  interest  in  picking  out  the  rest  of  the 
fifty-cent  pieces,  as  well  he  might,  for  none  of  the  others  was  worth  a great 
deal  more  than  its  face  value. 

When  the  quarters  came  to  be  split  up  the  eldest  son  lost  his  languid  air  and 
began  to  take  notice  once  more.  The  one  who  had  the  first-  choice  took  the  quar- 
ter dated  1796,  the  year  of  the  first  issue,  which  has  to  be  in  very  fine  con- 
dition to  be  worth  $10.  The  second  took  the  one  dated  180^,  no  quarters  having 
been  struck  during  the  intervening  years,  and  this  coin  in  perfect  shape  also  is 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 

Then  the  eldest  son  jumped  all  the  dates  in  between  and  picked  out  the  quarter 
of  1823,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of  the  heirs,  who  seemed  to  think  he 
was  foolishly  throwing  away  his  chances.  But  the  eldest  knew  his  business.  The 
twenty-five-cent  piece  he  selected  was  worth  not  less  than  $100,  while  those 
dated  I815,  I818,  and  so  on,  were  worth  but  a few  cents  above  the  value  at  which 
they  were  originally  issued. 

The  1827  quarter  was  taken  by  the  oldest  when  his  choice  once  more  came.  This 
is  valued  at  something  like  $1^0.  It  is  a restrike,  having  been  struck  on  top 
of  a quarter  dated  1823,  while  the  1823  quarter  was  struck  over  a quarter  dated 
1822.  After  he  had  made  these  selections  the  elder  brother  quite  unconcernedly 
watched  his  brother,  who  had  stamped  coin  collecting  as  a profitless  "bug"  fix 
his  choice  on  a quarter  of  1825,  worth  just  about  ^0  cents. 

Again  the  oldest  son  lapsed  into  a state  of  disinterestedness  as  the  division  of 
the  quarters  went  on  to  its  completion.  Then  came  the  dimes  and  half  dimes,  the 
eldest  scooping  in  the  few  rarities  of  these  denominations,  leaving  the  chaff  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  choicest  of  the  dimes  was  the  one  of  1800  of  a 
certain  variety,  which  being  in  very  fine  condition,  was  worth  about  $35.  Of 
the  half  dimes  he  took  the  only  real  rarity  of  the  denomination  - that  dated 
1802.  Of  these  coins  only  sixteen  are  in  existence,  and,  previous  to  1876,  but 
four  were  known  to  collectors.  It  is  said  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1879  brought  out  many  old  hoards  and  among  these  several  more  of  the 
rare  half  dimes  were  found.  A very  fine  specimen  of  the  date  has  brought  $290. 

When  the  division  of  the  cents  came  he  took  the  1799  specimen,  easily  worth 
$200  in  its  almost  mint  state  of  preservation,  immediately  after  his  sister,  who 
having  first  choice,  selected  the  first  of  the  series,  dated  1793,  which,  lucky 
for  her,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  rare  varieties,  and  worth  about  $75.  On  his 
second  choice  the  eldest  took  the  180^  cent,  and  thus  secured  the  second  rarest 
of  the  cent  issues  after  the  1799.  This  coin  was  worth  at  least  $100. 

So  the  selections  went  on,  and,  despite  the  ignorance  of  the  four  heirs,  so  fine 
was  the  collection  of  copper  cents,  that  they  chose  several  worth  from  $10  to 
$^0  without  knowing  it,  such  as  the  18OI,  I8O8  and  1809,  which  were  as  bright  as 
if  they  had  just  come  from  the  mint. 

When  the  last  denomination  came  to  be  divided  - the  half  cents  - the  eldest  son 
when  his  time  came  took  the  one  dated  1796,  which  has  brought  a hundred  dollars 
in  fine  condition.  The  others  took  the  earlier  dates,  which  began  with  1793. 
and  worth  from  $1  to  $5.  One  after  the  other  the  heirs  picked  out  each  succeed- 
ing date  of  the  half  cents  until  it  came  the  turn  of  the  eldest.  He  jumped  to 
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1836,  which  coin  is  valued  at  $50  or  more.  Then  he  took  the  one  dated  18^0, 

18^1,  and  so  on  up  to  the  half  cent  with  the  small  date  of  1849.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  coins  of  the  denomination  were  issued  during  this  period,  but 
they  are  quite  scarce,  and  range  in  value  from  $40  to  $85.  The  rest  of  the 
heirs  were  still  looking  for  the  oldest  coins,  and  were  selecting  those  dated 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties  worth  just  about  five  cents  each,  and  some  held  at 
no  premium. 

One  of  the  brothers,  suspecting  that  the  eldest  brother  must  have  some  inside 
knowledge  as  to  the  period  from  which  he  was  selecting,  jumped  the  lower  dates 
in  time  to  take  one  dated  1850,  but  fortune  did  not  favor  him,  as  this  date  was 
a most  common  one,  and  the  coin  is  held  at  no  premium  worth  mentioning. 

The  choice  again  came  to  the  eldest,  and  he  took  the  one  dated  1852.  Proofs 
only  were  struck  in  this  year,  each  one  of  which  is  worth  at  least  $30.  Then 
he  declared  that  the  other  heirs  could  have  the  rest,  as  he  had  all  the  coins 
he  wanted.  This  had  certainly  been  a good  day  for  him,  and  well  was  he  repaid 
for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  his  father’s  collecting  pursuit,  for,  with  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  he  had  simply  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  collection  just 
exactly  as  his  father  no  doubt  thought  he  would  do  when  he  defined  the  method 
by  which  the  coins  should  be  divided. 

«#«»*«««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««««*«««««««««««««*««««« 

I was  bound  and  determined  not  to  "pick  on"  the  A.N.A.  in  this  number.  But,  in 
reading  the  November  25  issue  of  "Coin  World"  which  arrived  today,  I can’t  help 
mentioning  one  thing.  Potential  bourse  dealers  have  recently  received  their 
table  applications  for  next  summer’s  annual  convention.  Those  that  were  pre- 
viously unaware,  have  now  learned  that  in  order  to  merely  be  "considered"  for 
issuance  of  a spot  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  necessary  to  remit  the  full  bourse  fee 
($900.00)  in  advance.  Readers  will  recall  that  I mentioned  this  subject  in  the 
last  issue.  Prediction:  a mutiny  by  the  professionals,  resulting  in  lots  of 
tables  going  unsold.  Further  prediction:  advance  payments  will  not  be  required 
in  the  future. 

Wise  up,  officers  and  governors.  You’re  killing  the  goose  that  has  been  laying 
the  golden  eggs.  With  several  dozen  "major"  shows  around  the  country  each  year, 
the  dealers  don’t  need  the  A.N.A.  convention;  indeed,  most  can  happily  do  without 
it.  What  the  A.N.A.  fails  (and  needs)  to  recognize  is  that  it  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  dealer  community.  While  a substantial  number  of  convention  attendees 
travel  to  the  affair  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  many  meetings  and 
seeing  old  friends;  a far  greater  number  are  present  for  the  bourse  activity. 

If  there  is  a substantial  decrease  in  the  amount  of  material  available,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  1989  convention  will  ultimately  be  an  attendance  disaster. 

I had  hoped  that  the  infusion  of  a collector  element  on  the  new  board  of  gov- 
ernors would  result  in  a reversal  of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  that  has  re- 
cently prevailed  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  A.N.A.  Alas,  such  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  situation.  If  anything,  it's  worse  than  ever.  ’Nuff  said. 

Those  of  you  who  receive  Bowers  & Merena’s  excellent  house  organ,  "Rare  Coin  Re- 
view," were  recently  treated  to  an  outstanding  issue  (No.  67).  The  heavily  ill- 
ustrated 88  page  emission  contained  some  fine  articles  relating  to  many  subjects 
of  numismatic  interest.  As  one  who  enjoys  learning  of  the  early  luminaries  and 
activities  of  American  coin  collecting,  I thoroughly  enjoyed  two  excellent  mono- 
graphs written  by  Tom  LaMarre  covering  the  lives  of  J.  W.  Scott  and  Joseph  Mick- 
ley.  Mr.  LaMarre  also  contributed  an  ironic  history  of  the  Eisenhower  dollar 
design  which  I found  most  fascinating.  In  addition,  there  appeared  a very  well- 
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written  article  concerning  the  buffalo  nickel.  This  excellent  piece  was  con- 
tributed by  Michael  C.  Wescott,  a fourteen  year  old  collector.  Watch  out,  Dave, 
you've  got  competition. 


Along  with  such  fine  regular  features  as  "This  and  That,"  "Question  and  Answer 
Forum,"  and  "Coin  Quiz,"  readers  will  also  find  nice  selections  of  coins  for 
sale,  as  well  as  a very  comprehensive  offering  of  numismatic  books.  If  you  do 
not  already  subscribe  to  the  firm's  publications,  I strongly  urge  you  to  con- 
sider doing  so.  Subscription  rates  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Bowers  & Mer- 
ena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Publication  Department,  Box  122^,  Wolfeboro,  NH  0389^. 


In  Vol.  IV,  No.  6 of  "The  Repository,"  I requested  that  collectors  wishing  to 
consign  material  to  my  sales  should  contact  me  prior  to  shipping  their  items. 
Nevertheless,  I continue  to  receive  many  cartons  of  books  without  having  re- 
ceived any  notification.  Almost  without  exception,  these  consignments  contain 
mostly  modern  emissions  which  have  little,  if  any,  resale  potential.  As  a re- 
sult, I have  adopted  a new  policy  regarding  consignments.  In  the  future,  any 
unsolicited  shipments  will  be  set  aside,  unopened,  and  will  not  be  included  in 
my  offerings.  If  the  consignor  wishes  the  items  returned,  I will  be  happy  to 
do  so  upon  receipt  of  adequate  return  postage.  After  a reasonable  period  of 
time,  if  I do  not  receive  the  return  postage,  I will  dispose  of  the  cartons.  I 
realize  that  this  may  appear  to  be  a "tough  line,"  but  the  quantity  of  subject 
material  that  I have  received  during  the  past  year  has  drastically  diminished 
my  storage  space,  and  I cannot  continue  to  function  as  a warehouse  for  these 
items.  As  I stated  in  the  earlier  issue,  I accept  the  fact  that  any  library  - 
no  matter  how  significant  - will  contain  numerous  low  value  items,  and  I will 
be  more  than  happy  to  accept  these  pieces  as  a part  of  the  whole.  However,  I 
do  not  care  to  act  as  seller  of  consignments  consisting  solely  of  low  value 
material . 


In  line  with  the  above  comments,  I have  reconstructed  my  commission  schedule 
with  respect  to  consignment  charges.  In  the  past,  I have  handled  all  consign- 
ments at  one  (low)  rate  - a very  nominal  fifteen  percent.  This  price,  coupled 
with  the  ten  percent  buyers'  premium,  results  in  a gross  commission  to  me  of 
twenty-five  percent.  However,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing 
catalogues,  buying  envelopes,  etc.,  the  net  return  to  me  is  often  less  than 
fifteen  percent.  Therefore,  effective  immediately,  the  following  "sliding" 
scale  is  in  effect  for  all  consignments,  based  on  selling  prices  of  individual 
lots . 

SELLING  PRICE  MINIMUM  FEE  PERCENT  CHARGED 


$2.00  to  $20.00 

$ 

1 . 

00 

$20.01 

to 

$50.00 

$ 

7. 

00 

$50.01 

to 

$100.00 

$ 

15. 

00 

$100.01 

to 

$200.00 

$ 

25. 

00 

$200.01 

to 

$500.00 

$ 

^0. 

00 

$500.01 

to 

$1 ,000.00 

$ 

75. 

00 

Over  $1 

,000.00 

$ 

100 

.00 

^0% 

35% 

30% 

25% 

20% 

15% 

10% 


In  addition,  certain  other  factors  should  be  considered  when  considering  con- 
signment. Shipping  costs  incurred  in  delivering  lots  to  my  office  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  consignor.  All  unsold  lots  will  be  returned  after  the 
sale  at  my  expense.  I reserve  the  sole  discretionary  right  to  group  more  than 
one  title  into  individual  lots.  Potential  consignors  should  realize  that  not 
all  numismatic  books  are  marketable.  Many  are  of  insufficient  value  as  indi- 
vidual items;  therefore,  it  is  requested  that  a complete  inventory  of  titles 
be  forward  to  me  so  that  a determination  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  material  for  auction  purposes.  The  inventory  should  also  include 
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the  author’s  name,  edition,  and  a general  description  of  condition.  A rpompt 
analysis  of  the  value  of  the  consignment  will  be  prepared  with  suggestions  re- 
garding the  best  method  of  disposal.  Consignments  with  a total  estimated  value 
of  less  than  $500.00  are  respectfully  declined;  however,  individual  titles  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $100.00  or  more  are  welcome.  Additional  information  will 
be  cheerfully  provided  upon  request. 

A final  word  on  the  subject:  At  the  present  time  I have  ten  or  twelve  low  value 
consignments  which  have  been  received  (without  prior  notification)  over  the  past 
year  or  two.  These  are  presently  gathering  dust,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as 
I currently  have  several  large  and  important  libraries  which  will  receive  prior- 
ity in  my  next  few  sales.  As  time  and  cataloguing  space  permits,  I will  attempt 
to  sell  the  low  value  material,  but  I cannot  speculate  when  any  of  theses  con- 
signments will  be  offered.  If  the  owners  of  the  material  wish  to  have  it  re- 
turned, they  are  invited  to  contact  me,  and  I will  see  that  the  consignments  are 
shipped  promptly. 

As  this  is  written,  my  sixteenth  sale  has  just  closed,  and  the  results  are  most 
gratifying.  While  not  offering  numerous  rarities,  the  sale  did  contain  many  im- 
portant items  sought  by  serious  collectors.  Lot  #337,  an  original  set  of  plates 
for  the  1917  Elder  auction  of  the  Henry  Miller  collection  brought  an  impressive 
$^95.00  (including  buyers’  premium).  Lot  #7,  a complete  hardbound  set  of  the 
Garrett  Collection  Sales,  commanded  $198.00,  indicating  that  this  remarkable 
series  of  sales  remains  in  great  collector  demand.  Lot  #321,  John  J.  Ford’s 
annotated  interleaved  copy  of  ’’The  Standard  Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Coins,”  was  taken 
for  $192.50;  and  lot  #32^,  an  unpublished  manuscript  penned  by  the  late  Sidney 
Kerksis,  brought  a strong  $137.50.  A large  group  of  fixed  price  lists  emitted 
by  David  M.  Bullowa  (lot  #41^)  commanded  $302.50;  and  lot  #592,  comprised  of 
sixty-five  Hans  Schulman  sales,  brought  $110.00.  Lot  #666,  a large  selection  of 
modern  auction  catalogues  donated  by  ANA  past-president  Florence  Schook  realized 
$231.00,  and  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  lot  will  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Schook 
to  benefit  the  important  Young  Numismatists  program. 

Lot  #694,  consisting  of  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  ”Cal-Neva  Token  Ledger,” 
was  knocked  down  for  $93-50;  and  lot  #698,  a special  commemorative  edition  of 
the  1987  ’’Redbook,”  brought  a strong  $82.50,  with  more  than  thirty-five  bids  re- 
ceived for  the  item.  Lot  #330,  a plated  copy  of  Edward  Cogan’s  a877  catalogue 
of  the  William  Jenks  cabinet,  commanded  $116.60;  and  lots  #662  and  #664,  deluxe 
copies  of  Kosoff’s  Sweyd  and  Shuford  sales,  brought  $66.00  each. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  majority  of  participa  ts  in  the  sale  were  very 
’’collector-oriented,”  as  references  and  modern  catalogues  and  periodicals  were 
listed  on  perhaps  eighty-five  percent  of  the  bid  sheets.  My  most  sincere  grati- 
tude is  extended  to  all  who  helped  make  the  sale  a success. 

I have  just  acquired  several  sets  of  the  black  and  white  photographic  plates 
issued  by  Bowers  & Ruddy  Galleries  as  part  of  their  promotion  of  the  fabled 
Eliasberg  Collection  Sale.  The  sets,  titled  ’’Highlights  of  the  U.  S.  Gold  Coin 
Collection,”  consist  of  three  high  quality  glossy  photos  depicting  the  obverses 
and  reverses  of  twenty-six  major  rarities,  and  are  suitable  for  framing.  These 
sets  are  exceedingly  scarceand  are  infrequently  encountered.  A few  years  ago, 

I purchased  five  sets  which  I subsequently  offered  to  my  readers  at  the  price 
of  $25.00  per  set.  I don’t  recall  the  exact  number  of  orders  I received  for  the 
items,  but  it  was  close  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Needless  to  say,  quite  a number  of 
customers  received  refunds.  While  my  supply  lasts,  I will  once  again  offer  the 
sets  at  $25.00  (California  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax). 
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Earlier  in  this  issue  I mentioned  the  numismatic  biography  project  that  I am 
presently  compiling.  For  those  who  might  have  an  interest  in  the  subject,  I 
feel  a representative  sketch  might  be  in  order.  I should  mention  that  the 
length  of  the  individual  biographies  will  vary  from  perhaps  one  or  two  para- 
graphs to  as  much  as  four  or  five  pages.  The  prominence  of  the  subject,  coup- 
led with  the  amount  of  information  available  will  generally  be  the  deciding 
factor  determining  the  size  of  the  biography. 

ARTHUR  W.  DEAS 

Arthur  W.  Deas  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  March  8,  1869-  As  a youth,  his 
family  moved  to  Staten  Island,  where  their  property  adjoined  a home  for  retired 
sailors.  As  he  became  acquainted  with  the  elderly  seafarers,  some  of  them 
would  occasionally  give  him  pieces  of  the  minor  coinages  from  many  countries  - 
an  act  that  fueled  his  collecting  interests. 

In  comparison  with  the  truly  great  collections  compiled  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Deas’  cabinet  was  modest.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  tremendously  varied  in 
scope,  containing  the  minor  coinages  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  He 
was  a collector  of  the  first  order,  preferring  to  possess  the  circulating  media 
of  many  places  rather  than  the  rarities  of  only  a few. 

Arthur  Deas  was  a member  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (no.  3572), 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  Numismatic  Club,  and  various  other  or- 
ganizations. An  avid  stamp  collector  as  well,  he  was  a director  of  the  Society 
of  Philatelic  Americans,  and  authored  a definitive  reference,  "Descriptions  of 
United  States  Postage  Stamps,"  which  became  a best-seller. 

Mr.  Deas  passed  away  on  December  3»  1950  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  19^1, 
the  New  York  Numismatic  Club  prepared  a medal  in  his  honor.  The  Club’s  records 
indicate  that  thirty-seven  bronze,  ten  silver,  twelve  nickel  and  one  medal  in 
palladium  were  struck. 
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My  hat’s  off  to  Joel  Orosz,  editor  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society’s  offi- 
cial journal,  "The  Asylum."  Today  I received  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  and  this  issue 
marks  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organization  that  all  four  numbers  of 
the  periodical  have  been  emitted  in  one  calendar  year.  I must  add  that  I was  a 
bit  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  editorial  content  published  in  this  issue,  but 
that  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  editor.  Organizational  journals  are  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  type  of  publication  to  assemble.  Their  contents  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  membership  at  large;  the  editor  cannot  be  expected  to  pen 
every  word. 

In  the  present  issue,  one  member  has  expressed  his  displeasure  with  the  amount 
of  "significant"  articles  which  have  recently  been  printed.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
slightly  valid  complaint;  however,  the  complaint  must  be  addressed  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  NBS,  for  it  is  only  through  their  efforts  and  contributions 
that  - as  Howard  Cossell  might  say  - a plethora  of  material  will  be  available. 

The  bibliophilic  side  of  numismatics  is  an  area  that  is  just  coming  into  its 
own.  Certainly,  the  serious  collectors  have  always  been  known  to  possess  fine 
libraries,  but  only  in  the  past  few  years  have  numismatic  books  been  recognized 
as  collectible  desiderata  pursued  by  a small  hard-core  group  of  zealots.  Surely, 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  written  regarding  the  subject.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  previously  unknown  1907  ANA  sale  catalogue  should  be  as  important  to  biblio- 
philes as  would  be  the  discovery  of  a new  Sheldon  variety.  Believe  me,  there 
are  many  stones  yet  to  be  turned.  So  pitch  in.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Joel. 


CAL  WILCON  - U501  EGGERS  DR., 


SUITE  C.  FREMONT,  CA  9^536  (^15)  792-*<133 


